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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


ie ie 


An encouraging symptom that humane education 
is progressing may be found in the fact that at the 
expositions now held every year in one state or an- 
other there is always a corner of the exhibition de- 
voted to a display of books, leaflets, pictures that 
are used for the purpose of humane education. 
At present there is an exposition going on at Cres- 
cent Park, Rhode Island, and in the main building 
at one end is a booth which attracts a good many 
visitors. In large letters one may read from a dis- 
tance the sign, The American Humane Associa- 
tion. Beautiful photographs. and engravings of 
our fourfooted friends and humane mottoes cover 
the three sides of the booth. One folding case 
contains sample leaflets and cards from various 
humane societies. 
useful, and attractive assortment are the leaflets 
published by the Humane Education Committee, 
61 Westminster street, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Mrs. H. C. Reynolds has charge of the booth and 
distributes many hundreds of excellent leaflets. 


The city of Brockton has been presented with a 
public drinking fountain that cost $10,000. Mr. 
George G. Snow is the generous donor. 


Members of the Illinois Audubon Society are 
taking vigorous measures to protect the birds. 
Finding that moral suasion is useless they have 
started out on a crusade against the milliners. 
Edward B. Clark, director of the society, inspected 
stocks of plumage, and found case after case of 
plumage of birds that are, according to the law, pro- 
tected. One good result at once followed. Many 
of the wholesale milliners cabled to European 
houses countermanding orders. It is only neces- 
sary for societies to be thoroughly in earnest to 
accomplish much good. 


The committee on protection of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union sent out a general appeal 
last spring to bird lovers, urging them to subscribe 
and to use their influence in every way possible to 
The appeal 
Says in part: ‘*The terns, the most exquisite of the 


protect the sea gulls and the terns. 


By far the largest, the most. 


gull family, which formerly thronged our whole 
coast, have been so nearly wiped out by agents of 
the milliners that this year’s onslaught, already 
fully organized, will glean almost the last pair 
from the few small breeding colonies which re- 
main, whereas these are unprotected. And the 
larger gulls, which are not only beautiful but ab- 
solutely essential as harbor scavengers, are also 
being decimated for the same purpose; aie 
places to be protected are certain islands on the 
coast of Maine, Long Island, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and perhaps Virginia and Florida. Many 
scientific men have lent their aid to the cause. 


A London newspaper stated that a contract had 
been entered into to supply a London milliner with 
ten thousand sea gulls’ wings for the trimming of 
women’s hats in Paris and London and elsewhere 
during the coming season. Lady Florence Dixie 
thereupon wrote some verses denouncing the 
cruelty necessarily involved in such a barbarous 
practice, and sent them through Miss Charlotte 
Knollys to the king and queen. She received the 
following reply: 

Marlborough House, S. W., 
February 17, 1902. 

Dear Lady Florence: I have given the verses 
you sent to the king and queen, and I am sure 
that their majesties will do all in their power to 
stop this cruel massacre of the poor little birds. 
It is really too sad and terrible. Yours very truly, 

Charlotte Knollys. 


The Board of Health of New York city has 
decided that hereafter all dogs that have bitten per- 
sons will be kept under observation for ten days in 
the laboratory at the foot of East Sixteenth street. — 
When it is decided that they are not mad they will 
be returned to the owners, but if they are mad or 
have symptoms of hydrophobia they must be 
killed. A new section of the sanitary code makes 
it unlawful for the owners of such animals to take 
them out of the jurisdiction of the Board of Health. 
If this decision will stop the unreasonable fear 
of hydrophobia, which is greatly encouraged here 
in Boston by the reading notice on the back of 
our dog license tickets, it will certainly bea mercy. 
The first step that should be taken in our city is to 
have a new license ticket issued which will not 
suggest that every time a dog has a fit of indiges- 
tion or is ill from any other reason he is going 
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mad. We cannot repeat it too often that the best 
doctors declare rabies to be an extremely rare dis- 
ease. | 

This is what one humane worker whom we have 
the pleasure of counting among the League mem- 
bers is doing. She writes: ‘‘Stray animals suffer 
more from thirst than from hunger. 
months I keep a large crock or paper pail full of 
water in my yard. I find it greatly appreciated by 
the wanderers. Years ago when I first began to 
care for stray animals I thought if they were really 
hungry they would eat any coarse food,—refuse 
from the table,—but I soon found this was a mis- 
take. Their food must be prepared with care, 
made fine and soft, or they cannot swallow it. I 
give them water first always; then milk before 
solid food. A friend who is fond of all animals 
says the ‘‘strays’”” when offered coarse food look at 
her reproachfully as if saying: ‘Can’t you give me 
something better than this?’ I think they say: 
Paeipeime, help me! Oh, can’t you help me? 
_ My tongue is swollen, my throat is dry; I cannot 


In the warm 


999 


swallow. 


The following clipping has been received from 
the Waltham Free Press-Tribune: The locality 
in which I live has more cats to the square inch 
than any place I know of, but notwithstanding this 
fact no less than three strange kittens have been 
dropped in that vicinity within the same number 
of months. As about every family in the square 
has one or more cats the little strangers are un- 
welcome, and they are driven away from doors 
and out of yards, stoned and harassed just as 
though they were responsible for their being there. 
Night is made hideous by their piteous cries, for no 
one would think of feeding them for fear that such 
a kindness would be taken as an invitation to stay 
on the premises, so the poor starved kittens roam 
about night and day suffering pangs of hunger. 


The meanest, contemptible being that draws 
breath is that person who will drop a kitten in an 
already cat-burdened neighborhood. The poor 
kitten will not be accepted by anybody, and with 
every rib showing, starved and frightened nigh to 
death, it would have been ten times more humane 
to have drowned the poor thing at birth and have 
done with it. Surely a person who will take kit- 
tens a distance from their homes and drop them to 
shift for themselves is mean enough to do almost 
anything. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE a 


The Story of Tiger 


One summer day in Scarboro, Maine, a few 
years ago a pretty spaniel walked in and begged 
food of the boarders who were sitting at the table 
He looked so cunning as he 
sat up on his hind legs and gazed wistfully at the 
diners that he was fed and petted to his heart’s 
content, and after that he came regularly. 


eating their dinner. 


The boarders were so interested in him that 
they made inquiries and found that he was a little 
tramp dog who visited different cottages during 
the summer. 

When fall came and the boarders were leaving 
there was one member of the household who could 
not bear to go away and leave Tiger, as he was 
most inappropriately called, not knowing who 
would care for him during the winter; so more 
thorough investigation was made, and finally it 
was discovered that he belonged to a crusty old 
farmer on the other side of the river. This farmer 
was visited, and he said that every summer when 
it was time for the summer boarders to arrive 
Tiger swam across the river, and nothing more 
was seen of him in his home until all the boarders 
had departed. 

The farmer consented to sell the dog to the 


kind-hearted inquirer, who took him to her home 
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in Haverhill, and since that time a happier, a more 
loving or beloved little dog could not be found. In 
his new home he shows no disposition to run 
away, and the photograph at the head of this col- 
umn shows how well he is taken care of.—A 
Member of the League. 


A True Dog Story 


A lady making a call a few days ago took her 
dog with her, and although her visit was brief it 
was evident that the intelligent animal was her 
companion. . I thought what a comfort it is that 
we can have these faithful animals to be our 
friends and companions when we are bereft of our 
kindred and other friends. Still more ought they 
to be appreciated when we find so many false 
friends among our own kind. 

But the story Iam going to tell is this: Many 
years ago, just before the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals was organized, I was visit- 
ing an uncle in the country, and his nearest neigh- 
bor a few weeks before had bought a very or- 
dinary appearing dog of a breed which in those 
days was contemptuously called the ‘* yaller dog.” 
He was quite young, and the most attractive thing 
about him were his large, beautiful eyes, human 
in their expression, and his deep affection for 
those who were kind to him. Right here let me 
ask if it is not rare to find a dog that is not an 
affectionate, faithful creature. 

This neighbor hired a woman from quite a long 
distance to come each week and do general clean- 
ing throughout his big house, and she often stayed 
several days. The dog kept faithful watch and 
guard over his owner’s property, but this faithful 
work did not weigh in his cruel master’s eyes when 
later on the poor animal made his first mistake. 

One day as the hired woman returned to her 
home, the dog, Rover, thinking by this time that 
she was one of the family, followed her, but 
made only a short stop, reappearing at his home 
in about an hour. 

Ah, what a sorry return it was! He was seized 
by the collar and lashed with a whip unmercifully, 
until our cries and pleadings finally checked the 
human monster. A lady who had happened in 
fainted, which put an end to the cruel scene. This 
brutal man explained that ‘ta dog should be taught 
not to leave or be enticed away from his master’s 
home on any account.” 


At nightfall Rover was again missing—this 
time not to return. All who were present except 
the man’s wife said heartily they were glad of it. 
Yet we all missed him very much. 

Many weeks after, as I was leaving my uncle’s 
to go home ina stage coach, (this was far from 
large cities, and cars did not run as conveniently 
for travel as nowadays), I noticed as we jogged 
along over the rough road a familiar little figure 
jumping and playing among a group of children. 
I begged the driver to halt a moment and let me 
take a better look. He was a kind man and al- 
lowed me to get out and go through the opening 
in a rustic fence over to the happy scene. Sure 
enough, there was Rover himself, and I learned 
he had followed the children home one day from 
a little berrying trip, carrying one of their bas- 
kets in his mouth. 

But this was not all the noble little ‘‘yaller dog” 
did to earn his entrance into the home and heart of 
his new master. He dragged the youngest child 
out of a ditch in the cow pasture into which it 
had fallen. His master’s poultry yard also was 
wholly at the mercy of sneak thieves until Rover’s 
appearance at the farm. In fact the poor little 
dog had many sterling qualities which sometimes 
are lacking in the finer animals, for often pans of 
rich milk were easy of access, but he seemed to 
understand that they were not for him to touch, 
and he would pass them, with a longing look, on 
his way to his dish of water.— A League Member. 


Life Savers 


Philadelphia boasts of a setter called Bill who 
recently aroused a sleeping family in a burning 
house, when delay would have meant death, and 
then himself carried a little child to safety. Bull 
was asleep at the foot of the stairs on the first 
floor, shortly after midnight, when the house 
caught fire. When the smoke aroused him the 
family was still asleep and unconscious of danger. 
He instantly bounded up the stairs, barking furi- 
ously at every step, until he reached the rooms of 
his owners, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Shannon, and 
tugged at the bedclothes with his teeth. Mr. 
Shannon awoke and, alarmed by the smoke, 
leaped out of bed, but before he could get into 
his clothes the dog had caught the nightdress of 
Elvina, a six-year-old daughter of the family, be- 
tween his teeth, dragged her to the floor, and bore 
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her out into the hallway, where her parents took 
the child from him and carried her to the street. 

Joseph Barry, a timekeeper at the Phcenix 
Line dock, now being rebuilt at Hoboken, owes 
his life to a big collie dog owned by Captain 
Charles Mattson of wrecking derrick No. 8. 
The dog, whose name is Spot, has been trained to 
jump after any object thrown in the water. He 
was lying asleep on the pier yesterday when Mr. 
Barry, who was walking along the stringpiece, 
fell into the river. The splash aroused Spot, and, 
although Mr. Barry had sunk and could not be 
seen, Spot jumped and swam toward the ripples 
Mr. Barry had made when he went down. Mr. 
Barry was not able to swim, but as his head came 
to the surface Spot seized the collar of his coat and 
swam toward the derrick. The man was cool 
enough to make no struggle, and so the dog had no 
difficulty in keeping him afloat until they reached 
the derrick, where several workmen hauled Mr. 
Barry and the dog out of the water. Then Spot 
shook himself and resumed his broken nap. 


A Letter and a Story 


‘¢‘] have lately become much interested in Our 
Fourfooted Friends and would like to contribute 
this little sketch about my pet cat, of whom I was 
extremely fond. Edith Knowles. 
SALLY 


‘¢T once had a pet cat who was most dear to me, 
and I named her Sally in our Alley after the Eng- 
lish ballad, because I chose her from a large as- 
sortment of cats which constantly congregated in 
our alley. She was very affectionate and in time 
became unusually intelligent for a cat who had 
had no more advantages than she. 

‘Being quite young when I first had her, I 
played a great deal with dolls, and Sally soon be- 
came very jealous of them. She would jump into 
my lap whenever I held one and endeavor with all 
her strength to push it on the floor. If I put it 
down she would bite its hands and feet, though if 
I were out of the house she often would lie quite 
amicably in the largest one’s lap. 

‘‘At my dolls’ parties Sally was the guest of 
honor, though generally so hostile to my poor 
babies, and she would le contentedly an hour or 
more among them with one on her back. When 
tea time drew near she drank chocolate with a little 
whipped cream on top and ate sponge cake just as 


my little girl friends did, seeming to enjoy it all 
greatly. 

‘¢She had a pretty trick of jumping up behind 
one of the family as we sat at meals and pushing 
her furry head under his arm, look beseechingly in 
his face as if to say, ‘Do pray pet me a little and 
then I will be quite good again.’ 

‘¢The softest chairs in the house were none too 
her 
the 
chair after she left it that we tried to break her of 


good for Sally, but when she was shedding 
coat there was such a thick fringe of fur on 


the habit by clapping our hands sharply and cry- 
ing ‘Naughty!’ She soon understood this and 
leaped from the chair with a shamefaced look 
when we entered the room. 

‘‘But prettiest and dearest of all Sally’s ways 
was her napin the doll’s cradle. Happy as a king, 
she would creep into my doll’s old cradle in the 
afternoon and putting her head on the wee pillow 
and laying her two paws on the tiny counterpane, 
she would sleep and dream of mice and milk and 
all good cat dreams. 

‘Sally was not without serious faults, such as 
jumping on the eider puff and digging lovely 
great holes in it. At such times I found it neces- 
sary to scold and sometimes punish her, after which 
she would fix her great green eyes upon me, filled 
with tears which dropped down her dear little 
furry cheeks, and I hope the petting and cuddling 
she got after that atoned for any harshness I ever 


~ used to dear Sally in our Alley.” 


The Mother Love 


There are stories without end that might be told 
illustrating the devotion of our fourfooted friends 
to their offspring, and there are men and women 
who have failed in time of danger to do such 
heroic deeds to rescue their children as dogs and 
cats have been known to do. 

The story of Zola, the bull terrier on La Grange 
street, who saved her nine puppies by carrying 
them one at a time toa place of safety when her 
home was on fire, has been told in all the Boston 
papers. A Buffalo paper tells an equally touch- 
ing story of a devoted mother. 

When the Wells elevator was burned last May 
the firemen at work on the ruins were bothered by 
The dog was about the burned 
Some- 


Aprox etermien. 
building at all hours of the day and night. 
times she was on the fire tugs and at other times 
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she was around getting twisted up in the firemen’s 
legs. So troublesome did she become that she 
was carried to a distant part of the city and given 
away, but she managed to get back to the ruins. 
Then she was taken to a firehouse and locked up 
with the horses, but the animal whined so much 
that the firemen didn’t get their full quota of sleep. 
The next time the firemen had to go out the dog 
fled back to the elevator. 

The firemen finally learned that the dog be- 
longed to the elevator. Michael McMahon, the 
engineer, said that the animal was the mother 
of a litter of six pups, that arrived about two 

The pups had been kept in the en- 
The father and five pups had been 
given away just before the fire. One pup was sup- 
posed to have been in the engine-room when the 
fire started. 

When the mother spied McMahon she tugged 
at his trousers leg until he was compelled to follow 
her to where the engine-room used to stand. Each 
time that McMahon tried to leave without moving 
some of the Mi Nes the animal set up a howl. 

‘¢Maybe that pup’s in there,” said McMahon to 
one of the firemen. 

‘¢Couldn’t be,” said the patti ‘but I’m will- 
ing to take a chance.” 

The fireman and the watchman pulled away at 
timbers, and finally gave up trying to get into the 
engine-room. The dog didn’t give up so easily. 
She squeezed through a small space between the 


months ago. 
gine-room. 


two timbers and a little later came out with the 
puppy between her teeth. The fireman got some 
milk for the rescued puppy, and now it is on a fair 
way to kecovery. 


A Cat that counts the Days 


In Providence, Rhode Island, a man has a fine 


office cat which he is too good hearted to leave 
alone in the office from Saturday until Monday. 

The establishment is one where packing is 
done, and every Wednesday and Saturday there 
is a special stir about the place, otherwise all days 
of the week are alike. 

The man began to carry his cat home on Satur- 
The cat 
does not notice the basket any day excepting Sat- 
urdays, then, before his master is ready to start, 
the cat gets into the basket in readiness for the 


day in a basket fastened on his bicycle. 


journey. 
One Saturday the man started off on his wheel 


in such a hurry that he forgot his cat. When he 
had got a little distance he happened to turn, and 
the cat was running after him. He took him on 
one arm and the cat rode a distance of several 
miles home in that way. 

The question with those who know about this 
cat’s habit of getting into the basket Saturday and 
not any other day is how he counts the days, or 
knows when Saturday comes, for as far as can be 
seen there is no way to explain it by any peculiar 
circumstance connected with the day. 


A Singular Friendship 


One is not surprised when such noble animals 
as the dog and horse become fond of each other, 
nor the equally interesting cat and monkey, for 
they have much in common; but that Tabby and 
a chicken should fraternize with the utmost good 
will is surely worthy of remark. A woman liy- 
ing in the country had a pet hen who, mounting 
into her lap with cackles of delight, would de- 
posit its morning offering, a fresh egg, in the im- 
provised nest. The creature was finally set in a 
special box in the carriage house, and the family 
waited with interest for the coming brood. One 
morning they noticed the hen at breakfast; and 
again, half an hour later, the fowl was strutting 
about in apparent indifference to her cooling eggs. 
*¢She’ll make no setter,” was the disgusted com- 
ment. ‘‘She’s been too pampered.” Following 
her to the carriage house, the woman was just in 
time to see a fluffy mass leap from the box and 
the hen serenely take its place on the nest. This 
continued throughout the three weeks. When 
Madame Hen took her morning constitutional, 
Tabby Cat would obligingly keep house and look 
after her interests, leaving the moment the little 


lady returned. 


A petted horse may become as loving and intel- 
ligent as a dog. In this city there is a certain gro- 
cer’s horse so gentle and so indulged that he is 
never fastened. When harnessed for work he 
often wanders about in the neighborhood of the 
store, but a call from his master will bring him 
He will also follow a 
driver he loves who occasionally slips into a bar- 
room. ‘The whereabouts of the man is always re- 
vealed by the horse, who follows him, no matter 
what alley he slips through. 


promptly to his place. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


LA NECROPOLE ZOOLOGIQUE, PARIS. 


Those who are doing especial work for our 
fourfooted friends often have this request brought 
to them: ‘¢Where can I bury my dog or my cat 
that has been my faithful companion for years?” 
At the Animal Rescue League this question is so 
frequently asked that it seems as if some provision 
for the burial of such family friends and compan- 
ions ought to be made. 

Last month I had occasion twice to realize this 
need more fully than ever before. 
case, having always had a large garden and plenty 
of trees and shrubs, when a household pet de- 
parted this life there was no difficulty in finding 
a pleasant, secluded spot under the grapevines or 
rosebushes where the body could be placed; 
therefore until my experiences in the work for the 
many dogs and cats began I did not think of the 
pain some one might feel who had to see a dog or 


In my own 


a cat once dearly loved carted away by some city 
official in a barrel of ashes or garbage. 


In July a woman boarding in my neighborhood 
came to me one evening leading a very old pointer. 
He was so feeble he could go but slowly, his sight 
and hearing were impaired, and he showed all the 
signs of feeble old age. His mistress said she was 
going away for a few weeks and wished to get a 


boarding place for ‘‘Rab.” I begged her, if she 


had to go away, first to have the old dog merci- 
fully put to sleep and not leave a faithful old com- 
panion who had slept in her room and had been 
her almost constant companion for fourteen years to 
mourn her absence. I told her he was tooold to enjoy 
life, was suffering with the weaknesses of age, and 
it was far more cruel to leave him in the hands of 
any stranger than to put him to rest before she 
went. 

My words had no effect. She said her husband 
wished the dog kept until he died a natural death, 
and she could not bear to have him chloroformed. 
I argued that she should think first of all of what 
the dog might suffer, not of her own feelings, but 
she went away and left him. The result was worse 
than my fears, and I tell this tale as a warning to 
others who may be tempted to leave an old dog in 
the hands of those who cannot be depended upon 
to give him the tenderest care. The woman who 
kept the dog came to me before his mistress had 
been gone two weeks and said he was so much 
trouble she wanted me to send a man out to kill 
him. Naturally I refused to do this without per- 
mission from his owner, and I also told her that 
she should not have taken him unless she meant to 
take good care of him no matter how much trouble 
she found him. I added that if she would bring 
me a letter from his owner I would see that he was 
mercifully put to rest. 

Then came reports through one medium and 
another that the dog was not well cared for. The 
woman, I was told, applied to Mr. Schenck. He 
told her he could not do anything if the dog had a 
collar on. Then two boys (one of them told me 
this ) found the feeble old dog wandering about in the 
neighborhood alone without a collar. His mistress 
had never taken him out without aleash. He was 
never allowed on the streets alone, and he was so be- 
wildered that the boys had hard work to guide him 
back. Neighbors said he was tied by a short rope 
in the yard and was seen to fall with weakness and 
lie on his back, unable to rise. Finally a friend of 
Rab’s mistress took it upon herself to see that his 
wretched life was ended. She sent a young man 
to me one evening, and I saw at once it was a case 
where hesitation was cruelty. I promised to send 
a man out to the house where she had taken him. 
The poor old fellow had lost all power of any ex- 
pression of feeling excepting to stand at the window 
and watch and bark feebly for the mistress who 
had left him in his dying hours to suffer from lack 
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jung lade > 


pA personnes 
ofl fid toe par la gree” 


LORD BARRY’S MONUMENT. 
of tender care. Holding him tenderly between his 
knees, our agent waved a cloth saturated with 
chloroform before his face until he slept, then put 
it over his face — and Rah’s sufferings were over. 

But the perplexity of the good Samaritans who 
had come to his rescue was not over. His mis- 
tress had said she wanted him buried when he died 
where she could visit the grave. 


pealed to me, and for the sake of the faithful, 


They again ap- 


noble dog I gave permission to have him buried 
on the slope of the hill back of our house beneath 
a wild cherry tree. There one evening the Au- 
gust moon shone brightly through the branches of 
the tree, and one of our agents, with a man to help 
him, dug a deep grave. 
and one little white dog stood there in the moon- 
light, and as the earth fell over the body, wrapped 


Two women, three men 


in cloth, one woman threw in a bunch of flowers, 
and the other repeated the verse : 
‘‘HTe prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear Lord who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


We need a burial place for pets, and it seems 
I asked the 


strange some one does not start it. 


superintendent of the old Dorchester cemetery on 
Stoughton street if he had had applications for 
burying cats or dogs. He said he had, but he had 
I asked him why I had not a 
perfect right to bury my dog or my cat in our own 


always refused. 


family lot, and he replied that he thought there was 
some law against it, but he would look it up and 


He also added that he had been told there 
was a burial place for pets in Newton and would 


see. 


make inquiries about that also. 


. 


London has its burial place for the pet dogs and 
cats of the wealthy, close to Hyde Park. In Brus- 
sels there is a cemetery for the purpose in Laeken 
Park; but Paris, although later in taking up this — 
idea, has carried it out with the most lavish hand. 
La Nécropole Zoologique is situated a short dis- 
tance outside the capital at Asniéres, in the centre 
of the river Seine. It is a peaceful spot, far from the 
noise of the busy city, surrounded by tall trees, and 
has an entrance gateway as fine as many cemeteries 
for mankind can boast. 


Within a year after this cemetery was opened 
hundreds of persons had availed themselves of it, 
and beautiful. monuments mark the graves of be- 
loved dogs and cats. Mr. Georges Harmois, a 
well-known French littérateur, philanthropist and 
lover of animals, originated the plan, Emile Zola 
favored it, and it was taken up with eagerness by 
The - 
Dogs’ Burial Company, as we should put it, was 


many prominent men as well as women. 


formed with a quarter of a million of francs capi- 
tal, the shares being one hundred francs each. The 
park is divided into four plots, one for dogs, one 
for cats, one for birds and one for various animals. | 


The tombs are of many shapes, descriptions and 
sizes; some very plain, a few very elaborate, the 
majority out of the common in appearance; and 
in most instances the attendant is paid to keep the 
graves in good condition by attending to the foliage 
They are either.carved 
out or built up of stone, not marble, and in some 


and watering the flowers. 


cases support statues in bronze or stone, while 
others are adorned with photographs of the ani- 
mals laid beneath. Generally the name and date 
of birth and death are given, more often than not 
accompanied by some phrase or remark cut out in 
the stone, conveying in what high esteem the ani- 
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mal dead and buried had been held by its master 
or mistress. 


The most handsome tomb is that which was 
erected to the memory of Barry, the great St. 
Bernard who saved forty lives at the hospice on 
Mount Bernard and sacrificed his life while at- 
tempting to save another. His intelligence and 
faithfulness ‘were greater than those of many 
men. He well deserved the monument erected to 
his memory. It is thirty feet in height, and the 
carving of a dog with a little child on his back 
specially commemorates one of his intelligent and 
grand deeds when he found a half frozen child 
and brought her to the hospice on his back. The 
second illustration we give is a painted tombstone 
to Petit Mignon, who was ‘‘nothing but a poor 
dog, innocent and good, killed in the flower of his 
youth by a civilized savage.’”’ ‘There are many in- 
teresting stones erected in memory of cats, also 


birds, and one is put up for a pet monkey. 


One of the most touching inscriptions on a stone 
at this cemetery for animals is, translated: ‘*To 
the memory of my dear Emma, from April, 1889, 
to August, 1900, faithful companion and only 
ine 
monument is extremely artistic and handsome and 
stands at the head of a grave covered with flowers. 
Does some one call this a wicked waste of money? 
Why any more so than to spend hundreds of dol- 
lars on the monument of some worthless man who 
never in his life gave the comfort and happiness to 
any individual that this loyal Emma gave to her 
sad mistress. If love, loyalty, devotion merit 
praise and remembrance, surely many dogs are 
deserving of the most tender memory. 


friend of my wandering and desolate life.” 


The expense of the Paris cemetery is lightened 
by the charge of an entrance fee of ten sous to all 
visitors, also by the sale of a journal called L’Ami 
des Chiens which is published periodically and 
serves as a guide about the place. A caretaker 
lives in a picturesque lodge, and visitors purchase 
their tickets of him. In an office are kept the 
books of the company, also a library of books on 
the dog. Portaits of celebrated dogs adorn the 
walls. All this may seem to one who does not ap- 
preciate the dog a foolish expenditure of time and 
money, but anything that serves to make man place 


a just value on the animals to whom we owe so 
much and give so little in return should receive all 
the encouragement possible. 


THE GRAVE OF PETIT MIGNON. 


In the Philadelphia Record the following para- 
graph recently appeared : 


SU YICG. iy Cav Gum? Oita 
answered a busy 
gravedigger in Woodlands cemetery. ‘*One’s in 
Section E, the other in H. Does nobody object? 


Well, not so far as I know. 


bd 


couple, of dogs buried here,’ 


You’ve got a right 
to bury what you please on your own lot, just as 
you have to keep what you like in your own house. 
I heard one man say he’d sooner take his long 
sleep next a decent dog any day than he would 
alongside lots of folks he knew. How about the 
expense? Well, enough ground to get buried in 
here costs one hundred and twenty-five dollars at 
the cheapest, and the very desirable locations come 
high. But that doesn’t worry those who have the 
wherewithal and have lost an animal that has 
proved his worth. Somehow the devotion of a 
faithful dog gets right at a person’s heart, and for 
the time being they feel as bad at losing him as 


they could under any circumstances.”’ 
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HELPS 


FOR TEACHERS oe 


He 


The Teacher’s Influence 


By reading or by telling little anecdotes that 11- 
lustrate the usefulness, affection, intelligence of the 
lower animal creation, also by impressing on the 
minds of the young that everything that lives and 
eats and drinks and moves about can suffer pain, 
much can be done to check the terrible sin of 
cruelty. In all cities humane workers are pained 
beyond words by the stories they hear and the 
sights they see showing that children are every 
day torturing to death the weaker creatures in their 
power, such as dogs, cats, toads, birds, when if 
they were taught to take a kind interest in all 
living things and to think it a noble thing to do to 
protect them from suffering many of these acts of 
cruelty would cease. 

Teachers and mothers, we beg you to use your 
influence for humanity. 


Let not the teacher of a country school object 
that he knows nothing about natural objects, not 
even their names. Even if he has had the scanti- 
est education, by,a diligent observation of nature 
he may gain a deeper and more thorough, more 
living, intrinsic and extrinsic knowledge of natu- 
ral objects in their diversity and individuality than 
he can acquire from ordinary available books.— 
Clifton H. Hodge, Ph. D., in Nature Study and 
Life. 


The brute animals have all the same sensations 
of pain as human beings and consequently endure 
as much when their bodies are hurt. But in their 
case the cruelty of torment is greater because they 
have no mind to bear up against their suffering and 
no hope to look forward to when in the extreme of 
pain.—Dr. T. Chalmers. 


Most curious are the sewing or tailor birds of 
India, little yellow things not much larger than 
one’s thumb. To escape falling a prey to snakes 
and monkeys the tailor bird picks up a dead leaf 
and flies up into a tree and with a fibre for a thread 
and its bill for a needle sews the leaf to a green 


one hanging from the tree. The sides are sewed 


up, an opening to the nest thus formed being left 


at the top. That a nest is swinging in the tree no 
snake or monkey or even man would suspect. 


While engaged in locating a railway line in 
Mexico Mr. Haviland, a civil engineer, once shot 
and wounded a monkey which with a number of 
companions was in a tree. At the report of the 
gun all but the wounded animal disappeared among 
the branches. The wounded one, uttering cries 
of pain, placed its hand to its wounded side, with- 
drew it covered with blood and examined it. Its 
cries brought back its companions, some of which 
also placed their hands to the wound and exam- 
ined them. Then they departed, shortly after-— 
ward returning chewing something (probably 
leaves), which they applied to the wound. The 
stricken animal, holding the leaves in place, was 
then assisted by its companions in making its es- 
cape to a place of safety.—Forest and Stream. 


As the result of the examination of the stomachs 
of seven thousand hawks and owls by the Agricul- 
tural Department it is stated that ninety-five per 
cent of the food of these birds consisted of field 
mice, grasshoppers and crickets. It is also stated 
that only five kinds of hawks and owls ever touch 
poultry, and these only to a limited extent. 


Make the young to have pity for the beasts 
that suffer and are dumb. Teach them of the use 
that animals are to man, how blank and hard our 
lives would be without their service. 
how much we owe our friends in fur and feathers, 
and then we reach a higher work, the moral obli- 
gation of man as a superior animal to protect the 
weak and defenceless, and so we proceed until 
that highest sphere is reached—man’s duty to | 
man; but the task grows lighter, the corner stone 
has been laid, for the child who has learned to love 
and protect the dumb animals will never be cruel 
to a fellow human being.—M. L. Schaffter. 


It is said that nearly every Japanese trading junk 
has its cat, because cats have power to chase away 
the O-bake, the ‘‘honorable ghosts” of men drowned 
at sea. A cat of three colors is best, but any cat 
is better than none and is sure of kind treatment. 


A little girl was playing with her pet kitten a 
few days ago. Pussy suddenly scratched her mis- 
tress’s_ hand, whereupon the latter exclaimed: 
‘Kitty, give me that pin at once!” 


£ 


Tell them - 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


He ie 


This is the season when humane people are 
made miserable by seeing the torture the docked 
horse endures from flies. Already these muti- 
lated animals are passed on to the pedler’s cart and 
cheap grocers’ wagons. The junkmen have got 
some of the victims to fashion, who broke down in 


health after the docking and were sold at auction. 


What these wretched horses suffer on the street is 


bad enough, but imagine the filthy stables abound- 
ing in flies where the horses of poor pedlers are 
kept, and think what terrible suffering is inflicted 
ehe 
law is not half severe enough about this form of 


by depriving a horse of his beautiful tail. 


barbarous cruelty. 


The manager of the paper called The Livery 
Stable, devoted to horsemen and _ stable owners, 
has lately written a letter to one of our humane 
- workers in which he says: 

*‘Do you know that it is the refinement and pol- 
ish (?) of modern society that is responsible for 
much of the cruelty and senseless barbarism of the 
present day? We recently visited one of the lar- 
gest stables in the city of New York, where they 
keep between two and three hundred horses. 
Noticing with surprise that every one had been 
docked, we inquired of an employé if he thought 
His 


reply was: ‘No, indeed, I do not; this morning one 


that docking was a good thing for the horse. 


of our horses was standing hitched in front of the 
stable, and the flies almost made him crazy. I 
caught them by the handful. 
send out a team of long tailed horses to answer a 
call they would probably be sent back to us. Fash- 
ionable people demand docked horses.’ 
tively amazing that refined, educated people, whose 


But if we were to 


It is posi- 


lives are gentle, should sanction this wanton cruelty 
to the poor brutes who serve them so well and 
faithfully.” —Journal of Zoophily. 


Extracts from a leaflet published by the Inter- 
national Kindness to Animals Society, 4411 St. 
Lawrence avenue, Chicago : 

Amputation of the tail is an agonizing operation, 
involving searing the wound with a red hot iron. 


Its result is to expose for life the most sensitive 
parts of the animal to torment by flies, mosquitoes, 
et cetera, in summer and to the bitter cold on ten- 
The horse dislodges these 
pests from its fore legs by twitching the skin, but 
not having this power in his hind legs they are de- 


der parts in winter. 


Docked horses 
are sometimes made frantic by flies, and serious 


pendent on his tail for protection. 


accidents result (deservedly). 


Major General Miles, commander of the United 
States army, refused to accept a docked horse 
when selecting his steed for service in the late war. 


‘‘Style” is.no excuse for barbarity. Only the 


depraved will adopt cruel styles. 


He who docks a horse should be confined naked 
on a sugar dock in fly time with his hands tied be- 
hind him.—New Orleans Picayune. 


Dr. George Fleming, chief veterinarian of the 
English army, says: ‘‘Nothing can be more dis- 
gusting to the real horseman than this barbarous 
and detestable fashion. Those who sanction it are 
no horsemen, but are promoters of a great cruelty.” 


‘‘No language can be too strong in condemna- 
tion of the painful and cruel operation called dock- 
ing,” is the verdict of Dr. S. K. Johnson, chief 
surgeon New York Veterinary Hospital. 


You may not be the guilty one who deprived the 
poor horse of his natural protection from insects in 
summer and cold in winter, but we beg of you to 
compensate him for his affliction as far as lies in 
your power. Provide proper covering for him both 
in winter and summer, and as he grows old and his 
failing strength and activity make him less valu- 
able let pity stir your heart and lead you to treat 
him kindly. He has been faithful and has earned 
enough for his various ‘‘masters” to entitle him to 
We beg for the 
old horse at large the kindness he deserves, and a 
double kindness for the poor docked horse whether 


ease and comfort in his last days. 


‘old or young. 


The docked horse is forced to carry the tail 
high. He cannot lowerit. The under tendons or 


joints and the flesh were cut across and the tail 
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held up by being fastened to a pulley overhead for 
days until the open wound healed thus. The peo- 
ple who ride behind the mutilated stump may feel 
gay, and the horses may look gay, but the latter is 
an enforced gayety brought about by most cruel 


means. 


Mental Control over Animals 


A small dog driven to a state of frenzy by fear 
had taken refuge in the corner of a shop in this 
city one day in the summer. Three full-grown 
men were executing a sort of war dance about him, 
they were so afraid of him. One gave him a blow 
at intervals with a stick, as though that could by 
any possibility prove a specific for hysteria ; another 
threw cold water on him, spasmodically jumping 
away when the poor little fellow shrieked at each 
dousing, which left him shivering in a perfect 
paroxysm of fear. They acted much as women 
are supposed to do when a mouse is to be reck- 
oned with. 

“Tes *madz alluncht,ecsaidm one nial.) sd 
course he’s mad,” shouted another, and so, for- 
sooth, the poor little fellow’s doom was sealed. 
The terrible fiat ‘*mad dog’’ had gone forth. 

Just then a fourth person arrived upon the 
scene, who tried to restore peace in some measure 
by suggesting that No. 68 Carver street be notified. 
An attempt was made to telephone from a place 
near by, and in the brief interval thus afforded by 
the diverting of attention from himself, seeing a 
loophole of escape, the little fellow darted between 
the legs of his tormentors, yap, yapping distract- 
edly as he ran and tumbling over himself occasion- 
ally from weakness due to excitement. Fortu- 
nately the dog was not an outcast, and terrified as 
he was, with the few wits remaining he made for 
home as fast as his small legs could carry him. 
Arrived among friends, he still kept up his fright- 
ened cry till the fourth person, having followed 
him, arrived again upon the scene and hastened to 
explain matters. Then, while the quivering body 
was held by the strong hands of one who knew 
him, she took the little face in her hands, looked 
into the gleaming, frightened eyes and _ talked 
quietly and soothingly to him, and he very soon 
became perfectly quiet. 

If people would only realize that the dog is 
generally frenzied by fear or pain and not by dis- 
ease, that it is simply a case of hysteria, and 
would calmly exercise that superior intelligence 


with which we as a race so boastfully declare 
ourselves to be gifted, much alarm and suffering 
might be prevented. In Southern California, 
where the agents of the humane societies say a 
case of rabies has never been known, notwithstand- 
ing the high temperature, they sometimes tie a dog 
found suffering in this way to a fence or a tree and 
leave him, instead of hunting and hounding him 
to death. Left thus quietly alone he soon recoy- 
ers. But the best way of all, provided one has 
sufficient courage to hold the dog by the collar, is 
to administer the universal and sovereign remedy 
for an overwrought mental state caused by fear—a 
little loving sympathy, the greatest power in the 
world, together with the calm, masterful assurance 
that things are not half so bad as they seem. Treat 
the dog as you would at other times, and as by re- 
assuring words and loving tones one quiets a fright- 
ened child, so appeal to the reason and intelligence 
of the animal. He soon seems to feel that he is 
understood, that he has found a friend, and he 
succumbs to the soothing influence of the master 
mind. The response in this instance was almost 
immediate. Of course in some cases very different 
methods might be needed. Shutting the dog in a 
cool, dark place and putting water on his head is 
one of the first remedies to use, but often this sim- 
pler course is worth the trying. Many a panic 
might be averted if one person at least in a crowd 
would keep his wits about him when that awful 


Ei. Gass 


cry ‘‘mad dog” is raised. 


Do not leave a horse standing in a hot sun if 
there is shade near by. Do not leave him where 
he faces the sun, but turn him so that the glare of 
light will not be in his eyes. -Do not leave him 
standing where he has to hold the weight of the 
vehicle he is harnessed in. ‘There is no need of 


this. 


When you drive your horse or put him in the 
stable, whatever you do with him, ask yourself if 
you are doing what you would like to have done 
to you if you were a horse. 


A driver never loses any time on a journey by 
stopping to give his horse a drink of water. 


The driver who forgets to give his horse his din- 
ner when he has to be out all day ought to go hun- 
ery himself. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES ae 


ie 


There have been some beautiful little gifts sent 
in for the fair during the last month, also promises 
from many who are interested. One very active 
humane worker in New Jersey wrote asking what 
she could make for the fair. If all our friends 


will do something it will be a success. 


We are most grateful for the barrels of green 
grass that have been sent us. In one of them 
there were a number of windfall apples, and be- 
fore this was discovered the grass was emptied on 
the cats’ run. ‘Then it was most amusing to see 
some of the cats seize upon the apples and roll 
them about and hug them. Truly it is a beauti- 
ful deed to make even a dog or a cat happy. 
Where a note of thanks has not been sent person- 
ally will the donor of grass please accept this 
acknowledgment as a word of thanks for what 
has given much pleasure and also, we are sure, has 
been a benefit, for there has been less illness among 
the cats this summer than ever before, although we 
have kept as many as could comfortably be accom- 


modated. 


Our members and friends are all interested in 
the welfare of the animals we receive, so the fol- 
lowing letter will please them : 

“Matron Animal Rescue League: Dear Madam, 
—I think you will be glad to know that the collie 
dog I got from the League two weeks ago has 
proved everything one could wish in a dog and is 
perfectly happy. He adapted himself to the sur- 
roundings at once and from the first night has been 
as contented as if he had always lived here. He 
helps drive the cows, goes with the horses to work 
and follows us all over the farm. He knows a 
number of little tricks, and they seem to come back 
to him as certain things suggest them. He has to 
be tied nights only now, and is a fine watchdog. 
But for the good work of your Rescue League he 
might yet be at the mercy of boys and men who 
delight in tormenting every unfortunate animal, 
whereas he has a good home and is as happy as a 
dog could be, which is one more testimonial for 
the good work you are doing. Yours sincerely, 

MaP st? 


Homes for Dogs 


For the benefit of those who like to know 
about our work, Miss Miriam Hilliard, who kindly 
aids us by investigating homes for dogs and cats, 
has written the following: 

Among the many homeless animals adopted 
from the League this summer there have been sev- 
eral handsome collies. One of them, a female, 
intelligerit, affectionate and evidently a pet, was at 
the League some weeks before we found a suitable 
home for her. Now she is with a lady in Rox- 
bury, who with two daughters and a young man 
make the dog supremely happy with their devotion 
to her. I have seen her twice since placing her 
with these kind persons, and it is lovely to see 
how happy and grateful she is to have a home 
once more. 

Another beautiful, large shepherd dog was 
found among the wharves with a very lame paw. 
He is now in Allston with a family who love him 
as he deserves to be loved, for he is a most intelli- 
gent and human creature, and although he is so 
very large he insists on getting into the lap of his 
young mistress to be petted. 

Another dear dog, partly setter and partly St. 
Bernard, seemed very homesick while at the 
League and looked at me pathetically whenever I 
went near him, as if begging me to get him a 
home. I sent him to a lady who is much alone 
and wanted him for a companion and for protec- 
tion, and after he had been there a few days he 
seemed to be perfectly contented, and is satisfied 
now that he is in a real home with plenty of love. 

Another fine dog was sent to a young girl 
who said she should be so glad to make one of our 
homeless waifs happy, She has a large farm, and 
the dog is very fortunate in having so kind and 
loving a mistress. These and many others have 
been saved from miserable fates and placed where 
they will have happy lives and make those around 
them happy. M. H. 


‘‘My neighbor has moved and left their cat in 
their empty tenement. Please call for it, as I do 
not like cats.”’ 

All the more credit to this woman who applied 
for sending word to have this deserted creature 


cared for. 


‘The great duty of life is not to give pain.”— 
i; Bremer, 
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Aristocratic Visitors 


We had two very aristocratic visitors at the 
League who stopped with us two days and nights 
the latter part of August. 
lady, who we afterwards found was the Marquise 
de la M , came into the office bearing in her 
arms a tiny Yorkshire terrier, while following her 


A very charming young 


was her husband’s valet, who had in his care a 
handsome French poodle. Madame said she was 
newly arrived in Boston and found difficulty in 
getting entrance into any hotel on account of her 
dogs. 
allowed to enter as boarders, and finally some one 
sent her to the Animal Rescue League. 


We told her that it was against our rules to 


She had tried several, but the dogs were not 


board animals, we had not room for them, also we 
did not care for the responsibility, but she begged 
us to accommodate her dogs only for two nights, 
for they were very valuable as well as dear to her 
and her husband, and she would feel greatly re- 
lieved to leave them in our care. I suggested the 
danger of fleas, telling her how impossible it was 
for us to keep a house devoted to homeless animals 
free from fleas or diseases. Still she persisted in 
her request. 

Meantime all our hearts had gone out to the ex- 
quisite, dainty little Yorkshire, who seemed per- 
fectly content to be passed from one admirer to 
another, and it was decided that if madame would 
take the risk of anything that might happen we 
would receive the dogs as visitors from across the 
water. ‘They were both accustomed to be addressed 
in French, ‘but it requires no special language to 
convey to animals,-whether fourfooted or two- 
footed, that those they are with are in sympathy 
with them. 

So the beautiful young marquise swept out of 
our League parlor — it looked a little darker after 
Kee-Kee, the Yorkshire, settled her- 


self quietly in Mrs. Fisher’s lap, a very light bur- 


she went. 


den that did not interfere with her desk work, and 
Miss, the black poodle, jumped into the chair I 
was sitting in and leaned her handsome, glossy 
black head against me when she realized that she 
was left, as much as to say she understood and 
was going to make the best of it, for it was much 
more comfortable than her quarters on the steamer 
when she had been separated from her dear mis- 
tress for seven or eight days. 

The next day both the master and mistress called 
to see their pets, and great was the delight mani- 


fested on both sides, and the following morning, 
very early, their valet came for the dogs, who were 
to proceed on their journey, but so well were they 
contented with us that permission was again 
asked to allow them to stop on the way back 
through our city. 

When we get.the larger place we need and so 
greatly desire it will be easier for us to meet these 
sudden emergencies. Inthe present instance both 
dogs slept in our matron’s room, where many small, 
homesick dogs have been comforted, and being 
strangers they were just restless enough to prevent 
her from having a good sleep. 


If any Boston hotels allow boarders to bring 
their dogs with them it would be a good plan for 
them to advertise that fact in this paper. 


The League will soon publish a leaflet on the 
care of cats to supply the great demand that has 
been made for some simple, practical directions on 
this subject. During the last month very frequent 
appeals have come to us by letter and by visitors 
for information about food and the treatment of 
common diseases. One point on which many 
disagree is whether to give meat raw or cooked. 
I should be glad to have any letters sent in relative 
to the care of cats in health and disease. 


Last week one of our agents was sent for by a 
colored woman to take away a little female Skye 
terrier that she could not keep. She told us that 
her husband kicked and abused the dog, and when 
our agent went there he found the poor little crea- 
ture hiding under a part of the floor, afraid to come 
out. It was difficult to get her. She had been so 
ill treated that no coaxing would bring her out, and 
she snarled and showed her teeth when Theodore 
attempted to drag her out, which he was obliged to 
do by force. Our 
agent carried her to Carver street in his arms and 
treated her very tenderly. She gave him her con- 
fidence at once, and since he brought her, some days 
ago, she follows him every moment when he is in- 
side. If he is cleaning the stairs, behold Tricksey 
sitting on a stair watching him. Does he go into 
the office, she goes too. So far she merely toler- 
ates others who approach her, but she shows the 
utmost devotion and gratitude to him whom she 
evidently considers her benefactor. 


Now note her intelligence. 
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We should be glad of suggestions from any who 
are interested in the fair that is to be held this fall 
for the benefit of the League. Some advise our 
holding it in November, others suggest the first week 
in December. We are alsoasked where it is to be 
held. We hope to have a sufficient number of 
articles made and given to warrant our holding it in 
one of the hotels or in the Huntington Chambers. 
Think for a moment that this is the first large fair or 
sale, possibly the first either small or large, ever held 
for the benefit of these speechless friends who are so 
much help and comfort tous. Every year large fairs 
are held for other charities and thousands of dollars 
raised. Surely it is not too much to ask that this 
fall all who know about our plan to have a fair in 
order to purchase a place which can give us larger 
and better accommodations for the thousands of 
homeless dogs and cats in and about our city should 
feel it a duty to give us all the help and encourage- 
ment possible. Make an apron, a pincushion, a 
set of cheese-cloth dusters, if you cannot do any- 
thing more than this. Everything helps. Send 
an entertaining and salable book for our book 
table. Promise some cake or candy for our home 
table; and let us know of any plans that will aid 
us. Weare glad to receive suggestions. 


England has its Home of Rest for Horses, a 
philanthropic work that every large city should as 
surely have as it has its many hospitals and homes 
for mankind. Five thousand dollars has been of- 
fered the president of the Animal Rescue League 
toward establishing such a place in New England. 
With another similar sum it might be started, and 
as a farm of at least fifty and preferably seventy- 
five acres or a hundred would be purchased for 
this home, one corner could be devoted to a ceme- 
tery where the dogs and cats men and women have 
loved could be buried at small expense. It is most 
desirable to have a crematory for the League, how- 
ever, and if the day ever arrives when this expense 
can be met there would be little trouble in caring 
for the ashes of the dear departed. 


_‘*O, the good that we may do as the days are 
going by 
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Advertisements that are in harmony with the 
tone of this paper may be sent to the editor at 68 
Carver street, who will give information as to price 
and placing. 


“TRADE MARK. 


eLQUID CLEAN INESS. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


hypo! 


WE WANT SUBSCRIBERS 


Members and friends of the League will do us 
a great favor by sending in subscription to this 
paper which is fifty cents per year. The amount 
may be sent in postage stamps if preferred. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Weare glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 
Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members - - $3.00 “ 
Junior Members - - - 25cents “ 


DO YOU WANT REST? 


OU can have it in a cosey cottage in a sunny 

clearing among the pines. Fresh vegetables, 

pure milk and health foods. Close to post office 

and railroad station. Those interested in humane 

work especially welcome. Pets cared for. Terms 
moderate. Opens June 16. Apply to 


MRS. AURELIA HALL BONNEY, West Hanover, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
Specialist in 
Diseases of Small Animals. 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Telephone Connection. 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a specialty. 


appress E, L. SOUTHER, 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


RR. CHARLES Pe iey VAN 
and DR. RICHARD PP. 
LYMAN have opened a Veter- 
inary Hospital at 332 Newbury 
Street, where they are prepared to 


give the most careful attention to 


the diseases of horses, dogs and 


cats. The hospital is furnished 
with all the latest contrivances for 
the treatment and comfort of the 
animals under care. 


- TELEPHONE, 2200 BACK BAY 


IVER JOHNSON DOG CRATES 


Made for shipping the largest size Dogs or the 
smallest Puppy or Kitten. 


Send or call for book with full description of the above. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
163-165 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 


CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies, and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 


Marcus H. Rogers, Great Barrington, says: 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which please 
send me here a box of your ‘‘ Magic Insect Powder ” by mail. 
I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but last winter I took half 
a dozen different kinds of roach poisons to my winter house 
at Osprey, Florida, and your innocent-looking stuff left all the 
others on my hands as a bad investment! I don’t know 
whether I could maintain an action against you for damages 
on that account, but I will say that while roaches are one of 
the greatest annoyances in housekeeping in Florida, after we 
had dusted a little of your Powder around our house last fall, 
as soon as we arrived there, where we found the roaches had 
taken possession in our absence, a roach was almost a curi- 
osity. It really did work like ‘‘ magic,’’ and seemed to 
knock the roaches into the middle of next week, and 
they forgot to come back. If one did stragglein,a 
little dust of powder made him homesick unto death. 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the Magic 
Powder will knock ’em out as it did the Florida variety, I will 
forgive you for making useless the other sorts of roach- 
killers which I bought last year. 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres. of the Animal Rescue League, says : 
I have found Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder remarkably effi- 
cacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE MARK. . 
50 WASHINGTON ST. 143 SUMMER ST. 877 WASHINGTON ST. 


COR. HANOVER. COR. SOUTH. OPP. OAK. 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard Untversity.) 


3 Stores: 


Established under present management in 1883. | 


The only building in Boston especially 
designed: and erected as a Hospital for 
Animals. (om 


A Shoeing Forge is maintained in con- 
nection with the Hospital. 


Animals received into the Hospital, or 
visited in their own stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 
50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON, 


Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


